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Darrow’s sawmill, and facing the channel furrowed by the 
famous keels mentioned in these pages, 

Those keels are gone long since, mere memories of the 
age of hemp and canvas, but the same ageless ocean still ebbs 
and flows in Liverpool Bay. Today it bears swift steamers, 
forty times the tonnage of the old ‘Rover,’ with cargoes of 
Mersey paper to the ports of the wide Atlantic. Boston — 
New York — Philadelphia — Baltimore — Newport News — 
Wilmington — Charleston — Savannah — Jacksonville — 
New Orleans — Panama — Jamaica — Trinidad — and east- 
ward toward the sunrise, the British 
Isles--Continental Europe--each “sits with 


her feet in the sea’””—the same sea. yen . 
“The Saga of the Rover” is the (\., m4 
work of three ‘Mersey’? men:— wi 
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“The Saga of the Rover’ is the work of three 
history-lovers who live in,the old town of Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia. 


Colonel C."H. L. Jones, O. B. E., V. D., whose 
vision it was, and whose suggestions and criticisms 
gave it shape. 


Thomas’ H. Raddall, who delved into the 


ancient records and wrote the 


story in prose and rhyme. 

Thomas W. Hayhurst who 
drew the illustrations and designed 
the cover. 
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HIS BOOK is dedicated to the 
memory of all those stout-hearted 
seamen of Liverpool Bay, Nova Scotia, 
who kept the deck in the stormy years 
1775-1815, flying the flag of Britain 
from Labrador to the Caribbean at a 
time when British naval strength in 
western waters was at low ebb. 
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Come gather round the capstan, lads, an’ lend an ear 
to me, 
For I’ve a tale o’ the days o’ sail, when England 
won the sea: 
Of loss an’ gain on the Spanish Main, o° powder, beef 
an’ beer; 


O’ fightin’ Alex Godfrey an’ the ‘“‘Rover’’ privateer. 


(O"/ HE BRAVE OLD DAYS of Liverpool Bay 
are gone now, like the ships that sailed in and out of 
them, and the men and women who animated them. 


The little sawmill at the mouth of Herring Cove 
Brook, where Ichabod Darrow sawed timbers for 
the famous brig ‘‘Rover’’, is dust long since. Old 
Fort Morris is no more than a grassy knoll, part 
occupied by the wooden harbor lighthouse. 

The cannon of the privateers are planted, muzzle 
down on streetcorners, as though some sanctimonious 
old sea-rover-turned-churchwarden had feared the 
tales they might tell if their grinning iron mouths 
remained exposed. 

[3] 


Fadey Philips’ tavern, where visiting dignitaries 
were regaled with oyster suppers and coffee and 
fine Canary wines at the expense of the gentle- 
men of the town, was torn down some years 
ago. In it’s sere and yellow age it had been used as 
a barn—this famous old hostelry where titled govern- 
ors, naval and military nabobs, magistrates and mer- 
chants had toasted ‘‘The King, God bless him!’’ 

Manning’s Tavern, where privateer captains 
hoisted their colors and recruited their seamen, where 
sunburned sea-rovers swaggered and roared their 
rollicking ditties—and paid accounts in Spanish dol- 
lars—has disappeared long since. 

The Widow West’s respectable little ale-house 
is gone too, where captains and merchants fore- 
gathered over foaming tankards and figured losses 
and gains in pounds, shillings and pence. 

Gone is the public whipping post where Tom 
Gibbs, carpenter of the privateer ‘“‘Rover,’’ received 
thirty lashes one raw December day for stealing rum. 


Sois the old Methodist Meeting House, where the 
Spanish captain Gandrello came one Sabbath morn- 
ing and sat smugly attentive to the sermon while he 
schemed to swindle his captors out of twelve hun- 
dred dollars. 


So is William Douglas’ sail loft, where a group 
of strolling players came and exhibited rope dances 
to a staring audience of privateersmen, citizens 

[4] 
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and housewives—all to the immense annoyance 
of devout Colonel Simeon Perkins, who ordered the 
players out of town. 


Some things have endured however, through all 
the long years that have passed. 


The little white house of Colonel Simeon Perkins 
still nestles among the tall trees, aloof from the 
hustle of Main Street. 


The time-yellowed pages and faded ink of the 
worthy Colonel’s diary, kept with daily entries for 
more than forty years, survive to tell the tale of vali- 
ant days in quaint spelling and a profusion of capitals. 


The house of stout old Joseph Freeman, who 
scourged the Spanish Main as a privateer and later, 
as a merchant and shipowner, was on visiting terms 
with the prince who became father of Queen Vic- 
toria—still stands hard by the Fort. 


The great house erected on Dean’s Point by 
brave old Joseph Barss still calls to mind the sea- 
raids that paid for it, and the sea-raids of his famous 
son, Joe Barss Junior, who became the terror of 
Massachusetts Bay in the stirring days of 1812. 


The logbook of the Liverpool privateer “‘Charles 
Mary Wentworth” still tells a vivid story of wild 
days on the Spanish Main in quill-strokes as bold and 
legible as Ben Knaut, lieutenant of marines, wrote 
them. 

[5] 


The logbook of the brigantine ‘El Hercules” 
still sets forth in sonorous Spanish sea-phrases the 
tale of her last voyage before she was captured by the 
fighting strangers from El Norte. 

Almost the first spade turned on the site of the 
Mersey Paper Company’s mill in 1928 brought up a 
rusty three-edged bayonet, like a grim voice from 
the clamorous past. It was just across Herring Cove 
from the little shipyard where Ichabod Darrow built 
the brig ‘Rover’, privateer, and not far from the 
shore where young Henry Godfrey used to set his 
eel-pots before he turned powder-monkey and went 
a-roving with his uncle Alexander to the Spanish 
Main. 

The little shipyard is gone now, without a chip 
to mark it. Alexander Godfrey, most famous of the 
Liverpool privateersmen, lies in a forgotten grave 
under the Caribbean moon, seven hundred leagues 
from his Nova Scotia home. 

The brig ‘‘Rover”’ went long since to the obscure 
destiny of a wooden ship in a tempestuous ocean. 
But the saga of the ‘Rover’ lives on, and will not 
be forgotten while skill and wit and courage hold 
their place in the minds of men. 
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Chapter De PFirst 


Big Alex was the kind that breeds in the Nova Scotian 
air, 
A fathom neat in his naked feet, an’ strong as the 
northern bear. 
His taut an’ trig slim-waisted brig (save guns an’ the 
galley stove) 


From jollyboat to sprits’l yard was built at Her- 
ring Cove. 
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T GOES BACK, the saga, to Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, on a bleak Fall day in 1799. Across the sea 
in France a thirty-year-old soldier named Napoleon 
Buonaparte had just swept out the Directory of the 
Republic, appointed himself First Consul, and so set 
his ambitious foot on the long road to St. Helena. 
By the blue Bay of Naples lay Horatio Nelson, with 
the honors of the Nile still fresh upon him, receiving 
at the lips of a lovely lady praise that warmed him 
More than the plaudits of his country. At stately 
Mount Vernon lay George Washington, worn with 
sixty-seven years of strenuous life, dying at the 
hands of a blood-letting surgeon. 

Far from the swirl of great events, the man of the 
Saga stood on the rampart of Fort Morris watching 
three tall ships spread their white canvas and dis- 

[9} 


appear like floating white pyramids around the spruce- 
clad shore of Moose Point. 

He was a huge man, standing there with his 
sea-booted feet spread apart, as though braced 
against the roll of a ship in a seaway. Six feet and 
more of bone and muscle, shoulders like the main 
yard of a frigate, chest as round and hard as an 
oak water butt, great bony-fingered fists jammed on 
lean hips. 


Strange tales of his tremendous strength were 
told about the wharves of Liverpool Bay by hard- 
fisted seamen with respectful voices. He had 
picked up the best bower anchor of the Halifax brig 
and carried it in his arms the length of the wharf. 
He had carried two full water butts on various 
occasions. | 

Once, they said, attacked by a young bull in the 
pasture behind his home at Herring Cove, he had 
seized the menacing horns in his fists and broken 
the animal’s neck with one tremendous heave. 
(““Mighty abashed about that, he were, bein’ a quiet 
man and the bull a valuable critter and the times 
hard.’’) 


His name was Alexander Godfrey. He had 
come to Herring Cove in the year following the 
American War of Independence, a quiet young sea- 
man with the blood of the Pilgrim Fathers in his 


veins. He was born at Cape Cod, a subject of King 
[10] 
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George the Second, and it is probable that he was 
one of those stern loyalists who, with stout hearts 
and empty pockets, removed to Canada at the close 
of the war. 


Son of a sea-faring breed and a wanderer by 
nature, he sailed out of Liverpool to every shore of 
the Atlantic, until the salmon rivers of Labrador and 
the steep green cones of the Canary Islands and the 
dank mangrove creeks of the Spanish Main were as 
familiar as his own Herring Cove. Then he met 
pretty Phoebe West. 


The wanderlust left him on sudden wings. He 
moved his shore belongings from Herring Cove 
across the harbor to Liverpool, and in 1791 they were 
married. A daughter was born to them, a charm- 
ing replica of her pretty mother, and seven happy 
years roiled by, broken only by an occasional neces- 
Sary voyage to keep the wolf from his little door 
down by the Liverpool parade-ground. 


Then, in December 1798, came tragedy. Little 
Ruth Godfrey, falling asleep in the glow of the great 
open fireplace, was struck by a flying spark which 
set her flimsy calico dress on fire. Her young 
life went out, after long hours of agony in which 
her frantic mother could do nothing for her. 


On December 11th Alexander buried his only 
child, and selected the gloomiest epitaph in the tomb- 


[11] 


stone-cutter’s stock. On his way back to the 
stricken house at the Parade he passed some gentle- 
men of the town in earnest conference. 

They were making plans to illuminate the town 
on the morrow in celebration of Admiral Nelson’s 
great victory at the Nile, news of which had just 
arrived. Alexander lifted his head. The sea began 
to call again. 

The sea called, but during the blissful years just 
past a strange blight had fallen on the shipping trade. 
Since the year after Godfrey’s marriage Great Britain 
had been at war with France, Spain and Holland. 
The West Indies, sole market for the Nova Scotian 
dried fish and lumber, had become the hunting ground 
of warships and privateers of all the warring nations. 

The peaceful traders of Liverpool Bay found them- 
selves obliged to run the gauntlet of them all, like 
scurrying chickens in a nest of hawks. Insurance 
rates rose to prohibitive heights. Shipowners hover- 
ed between unease and despair, for the loss of a ship 
or two meant ruin to most of them. 

On Friday, May 4th, 1787, Colonel Simeon Per- 
kins took up his faithful quill and wrote: “I have been 
Very Unfortunate in Business and by my Lenity lost 
many large Sums due me, and at my Time of Life I 
cannot expect ever to retrieve them, especially in the 
situation Trade and Business is now. I cannot do 


any Business to Profit, or Scarcely Support my Family. 
[12] 


God knows what is best for me and I pray for a Con- 
tented Mind.” 


Trade languished. The southern trade had 
brought strange sweet odors to the little Nova Scotian 
seaport. Junipa, guava, cacao, anana, sapodilla— 
the exotic scents of the warm seas had grown familiar 
as the pine and spruce. 


Now came smells less pleasing. The pungent 
reek of burned powder and the deathly stench of 
blood. Women with children plucking at their wide 
skirts waited patiently for ships that did not return. 
Less patient were the anxious merchants, with an 
eye on their mounting obligations and another on the 
inscrutable sea. 


The cold wisps of sea-fog drifting about the 
dark streets o’ nights were like the pale ghosts of 
dead seamen mutely demanding vengeance. The 
rigging blocks of idle shipping in the roadstead 
rattled like dry bones with every heave of the tide. 


So it came that, on this chill November day in 
1799, Alexander Godfrey watched three private ships 
of war sail away for the Spanish Main. They were 
the “Charles Mary Wentworth,” the “Duke of 
Kent,” and the “Lord Spencer,” carrying 232 Nova 
Scotian seamen, cannon, small arms, powder and 
shot, and provided with “Letters of Marque & Re- 
prisal’”’ against the Kings’ enemies. 


[13] 


He knew the ships. He knew the captains who 
sailed them—Tom Parker, Joe Freeman and daring 
young Joe Barss. He knew their destination with 
all the bitter experience of a harassed trader in 
those troublous waters. 


The idea of privateering had entered his mind 
more than once in the past year, and always he 
had rejected it. As he slowly retraced his steps 
among the blowing leaves of the narrow street the 
idea came again, glowing and insistent. This time it 
found favor. He had been a man of peace and the 
profits had been meagre. He would try his hand at 
war. 


He sought out his friend Snow Parker, a sea 
captain who had attained wealth and was soon to be 
elected to the Legislature at Halifax. ‘“I’d like to 
command a privateer,’? he said simply. Parker’s 
eyes went to the high fringe of masts above the 
wharf sheds. Nothing suitable there. 


Yet something must be done. Southward lay 
the fertile French West Indies, the Spanish Main, 
the thriving Dutch settlements of Curassao and 
Guiana, all paved with louis d’or, doubloons and 
guilders, as every whittling wharf idler swore. 


The three privateers just gone had done well 
atthe game sofar. And here was this giant Godfrey, 
a keen seaman and a man of the stoutest resolution, 

[14] 
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asking for a weapon to be placed in his hand. 
Parker turned his shrewd eyes to the big quiet 
seaman. 


“T will build you a ship,” he said. 


Through the winter of 1799 men were busy 
cutting pine, spruce, birch and oak along the brook 
that runs through Herring Cove village. In the 
spring they rafted the logs down to Ichabod Darrow’s 
little sawmill at the mouth, and the hustling Ichabod 
sawed them into ship timber. 


Before the snow was gone the shipwrights were 
laying the keel and erecting the stem and stern posts. 
Ichabod Darrow drove them hard, for he contracted 
the work at fifty shillings the ton, notincluding timber. 
Up went the frames—the ribs of the ship—and skilful 
“dubbers” squared them up with adzes. 


Then came the turn of the “fasteners,” nailing 
on the plank with trenails of hackmatack—the rot- 
resisting timber of the Nova Scotia swamps. ‘Soon 
the caulkers were busy, and the little cove rang with 
the clack-clack of their mallets and irons. 


Early in April they were smearing the bottom 
with a mixture of tallow, tar and brimstone, to dis- 
courage the boring ship-worm of the southern seas. 
A month later the ship was nearing completion, with 
Isaac Dexter, his son John, and Tom Harrington 
doing a few odd jobs of carpentry about the deck, 


while Attwood Johnson and David Miller set up the 
[15] 


rigging, rattled the shrouds, and made a thousand 
adjustments of the hemp stays, guys, lifts, braces 
and foot-ropes. 


She was rigged as a brig; thatis, with two masts 
crossed with long yards and carrying square sails. 
It was a popular rig for fast war-craft of the period. 
As soon as the little brig—she measured a scant 100 
tons—was nodding at her anchor in Herring Cove, 
Mr. Snow Parker offered shares in her for sale. 


There was no lack of investors. The ship has 
been built for the privateering business; she was 
fast and easily handled. Alexander Godfrey, her 
captain-to-be, was well known for his iron nerve and 
sterling seamanship as well as his tremendous body. 

From Halifax, merchants like Cochrane, Prescott 
and Lawson wrote eagerly for shares. Liverpool 
snapped up the rest. Shrewd old Colonel Perkins 
(who numbered among his dozen-odd titles that of 
Deputy Registrar of the Vice-Admiralty Court) was 
one of the first to invest. Patriotism promised 
dividends when war could be waged on the Spanish 
Main. 


The privateer was named the ‘Rover,’ and in 
the recorded four years of her existence she lived up 
to it. She was armed with fourteen cannon, pur- 
chased at £26 apiece from the naval stores at Hali- 
fax. These guns were of three-inch calibre, throw- 
ing a four-pound iron shot about the size ofa baseball. 

[16] 


There was also a long gun mounted on a swivel 
between the masts, which could be aimed to one side 
or other of the foremast for chasing purposes, or 
swung to augment a volley from either broadside. 

On May 17th, 1800, Big Alex. went to Halifax to 
arrange official recognition of his privateer, and within 
a week he was back with the ‘‘Rover’s”’ letter-of- 
marque in his pocket. It carried an imposing red 
seal and was signed by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province, Sir John Wentworth. 

It authorized the ‘‘Rover’’ to cruise ‘‘against the 
enemies of Great Britain’”—a generous commission 
at a time when Britain was fighting most of the 
world. 

The captain of the “Rover” lost no time. He 
hoisted his flag over Manning’s Tavern in Liverpool 
on May 26th and opened what the handbills called a 
“rendezvous”’ for men. 


Daily the recruits were paraded up and down 
the town, with cuilasses swinging from their wide- 
buckled belts, a large red ensign tossing on a pike 
at their head, and a drummer striding beside the 
color-bearer strumming valiantly. 


Every parade ended at the weather-beaten tavern, 
where there was rum and cherry-tod and ale for 
all, and where Captain Alexander sat expectantly 
with ink-horn, quill and muster roll. In five days 
he had a crew. 

The call to sea adventure, as always, was a long 


call and a strong call that would not be denied. 
[17] 
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Chapter DBE Second 


With five-an’-fifty fisher lads he sailed her south- 
ward-ho! 
To the eastward seas o' the Caribbees, where the 
faithful tradewinds blow: 
He singed the hair of a French corsair and cut his 
prizes clear, 
For six to one was even odds to the ‘‘ Rover’’ priva- 


teer. 


N THE FOURTH OF JUNE, 1800, King 
George’s birthday, the ‘‘Rover” dropped down river 
with the tide and stretched away for the southern 
seas. 

She carried fifty-five men and boys, most of them 
fishermen from the settlements of Liverpool Bay, 
and all of them hard-bitten seamen who feared but 
two things in all the world—hard times and Big Alex. 
Godfrey. 

The little brig was not long in getting to the 
scene of action. On June 17th she was in Latitude 
23 North, Longitude 54 West, near the Tropic of 
Cancer and in the sea route between France and the 
West Indies. 

On that day she fell in with a French convoy 
consisting of a large schooner, a full rigged ship, and 
four brigs. It was an ominous group. 

[ 21] 


Godfrey, braced in the weather rigging with a 
spyglass, counted the evil black gunports. 

“The schooner carries sixteen guns,’? he an- 
nounced quietly. ‘‘So does one of the brigs. I can 
see six guns on another.” 

His men, clustered on the deck below, nodded to 
him and to each other. The odds were six to one in 
ships. The odds in guns were at least three to one. 


Godfrey’s mild gaze roved over their faces. They 
were strapping fellows, bronzed with sun and rain, 
with hair blowing long and unkempt about their faces 
or kept ship-shape in a neat tarred pigtail behind, as 
fancy dictated. 

For headgear they wore coarse red woolen night- 
caps and gaudy handkerchiefs, with an occasional 
rusty three-cornered hat. Their shirts were open- 
throated, with rolled sleeves exposing brawny fore- 
arms, and their wide trousers were ‘‘half-masted’”’— 
cut off just below the knee. 

Their feet were mostly bare, for seaboots and 
coarse buckled shoes were expensive articles reserved 
for shore-going or cold weather. 

Most of the men were direct descendants of the 
stern old Puritans of the Mayflower. Their fathers 
had come to Nova Scotia from the Plymouth Colony. 
Big Alex consulted them, for they were all sharehold- 
ers in the enterprise and a privateer vessel was little 


less than a sea-going democracy. 
[22] 


“They’re drawing up together, my lads, ready to 
fight. We can fight or run. I fancy if we sheer off 
they'll not bother us. If, on the other tack, we 
fight—well, what d’ye say?” 

The men of Liverpool Bay stared across the 
water at the cluster of enemy ships. Fighting 
against such odds might mean death in action or the 
living tomb of a festering prison in Brest or Guade- 
loupe. 


Yet it went against the grain to run. As peace- 
ful seamen on trading voyages they’d had their fill of 
running. Their spokesman said respectfully, ‘‘What- 
ever ye say, Cap’n Godfrey. That’s good enough 
for us.” 

They watched his impassive face closely. Would 
he fight or run? ‘Well, I say,’’—Big Alex grinned 
suddenly. ‘I say take the bull by the horns!” The 
assembled Rovers cheered wildly. That amazing 
encounter in the faraway Herring Cove pasture, fact 
or fiction, was famous around the Liverpool settle- 
ments. 

Godfrey leaped to the deck, active as a cat for 
all his bulk, ‘Up wi’ the red jack, then! Boy, beat to 
quarters! Down helm!’ Down went the “Rover” 
upon the silent convoy, gunners stripping for action, 
bare backs agleam under the tropic sun; seamen load- 
ing muskets, hefting cutlasses; gunners heaving up 

[23] 


the ports, casting the guns loose; seamen hoisting 
the black waist-cloths and tricing up the boarding 
nets. 


Big Alex. stood by the wheel on the little 
quarterdeck, feet apart, eyes on the menacing quarry, 
planning his attack. The bright-eyed fisher boy 
with the big painted drum plied his sticks for dear 
life, and the mad ruffle of his drumming sounded 
down the wind to the waiting Frenchmen. 


The hostile schooner was a French privateer 
carrying sixteen guns—all heavier than those of the 
‘“‘Rover’’—and a crew of 155 men. Her consorts 
were American vessels which she had captured and 
placed under prize crews. 


This was a result of the strange unofficial war 
then being waged on the sea between France and the 
United States. Among them were a whaler, a wine 
ship and an East Indiaman. 


They were legitimate prize for Godfrey if he 
could capture them, and their owners would have 
to pay handsomely for salvage. 


Down-wind, the French capitaine-de-corsair 
considered swiftly. This pugnacious stranger, who 
took no heed of odds six to one, might be a tough nut 
to crack. She had the slim lines and raking masts of 
a ship built for war; her swiftly-hoisted waistcloths 
probably concealed a swarm of men; there might be 


[ 24 ] 
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an overwhelming weight of gun-metal within those 
yawning ports. 


In flight, on the other hand, there would be every- 
thing to gain and little to lose. The strange gun- 
brig could pursue only one ship at a time, and night 
was not far away. 


The Frenchman fluttered a signal at his mast- 
head and the convoy scattered in all directions. It 
was an old trick and a sure way of cutting the loss. 


“After the big ’un, the ship!’ snapped Alexander 
Godfrey, realizing that pursuit of the fleeting schooner 
would prove a wild-goose chase. “Set stuns’ls, 
alow and aloft!” The ‘Rover’ stretched away in 
chase. 


It was not long before an old seaman declared, 
“She’s a spouter! See them stump t’ga’n-masts, 
lads! Look at the cranes an’ boats! A whaler!’ 
A whaler she was. They overhauled her and gave 
her a gun, and the French prize crew surrendered 
with flattering promptitude. 


The ‘Rebecca’? of New Bedford, laden with 
sperm oil from the South Seas. Her deck, greasy 
and scored with the chines of oil casks, was soon in 
possession of a prize crew from the “‘Rover,’’ while 
Big Alex. swept away in further chase. 

Ascurrying brig was next overhauled and captured. 
She proved to be the “Moses Myers,” of Boston, 


laden with wine from Madeira. Darkness fell. 
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The rest of the Frenchman’s convoy escaped 
to some pre-arranged rendezvous beyond the 
‘“‘Rover’s” ken. Captain Alexander bowed to the 
goddess of fortune and hauled his wind for home. 

Fortune threw him another smile, however, to 
speed him on his way. On the northward run the 
‘‘Rover’”? encountered a deep-laden sloop bound for 
the southward and stopped her with a four-pound 
shot across her lean bows. 

“Sloop ahoy!”” shouted Godfrey, after the sea 
formula. 

‘‘Hulloa!’ returned the sloop likewise. 

“What ship is that, pray?’ 

“General Green—New York,’’ came back faint- 
ly, distorted by the wind. 

‘““‘Where bound?”? demanded Big Alex. 

There was a pause. Then, ‘“‘Curassao,” answer- 
ed the sloop. Curassao, richest of the Dutch West 
Indies—and Britain at war with Holland! Alex- 
ander blessed that all-embracing ‘“‘King’s enemies”’ 
in his letter-of-marque. 

“Contraband!”? he declared, and ordered his 
prize crew aboard. There was a half-hearted protest 
from the sloop. 

“Tell it to the Vice-Admiralty court!’ said 
Alexander. 


The ‘“‘General Green’? was gathered in. 
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On July 4th, 1800, just a month from his depart- 
ure, Godfrey anchored his little squadron below Fort 
Point in Liverpool Harbor. There was rejoicing in 
Liverpool Town, at Dean’s Point, at Herring Cove, 
at Western Head. The prizes were worth all of 
£10,000 Halifax currency. 


Money flowed like water, for neither privateers- 
men nor owners could foresee the long drawn-out 
proceedings of the Vice-Admiralty court. (The 
salvage claims on the ‘“‘“Moses Myers,”’ for instance, 
would not be paid until October, 1803!) 


It was the fattest time the settlements had known 
in years. Privateersmen, swarthy from the southern 
sun, stormed the little shops buying laces andribbons 
and “notions” for the wives and lasses laughing at 
their sides. 


At night men reeled from tavern to tavern, telling 
the tale again to envious citizens and to each other, 
and filling the air with raucous song. 


As if to heighten the celebration, the Bay was 
garish after dark with a ring of forest fires which 
filled the streets with acrid amoke and scattered 
burning leaves across the town. 


‘“Privateersmen Verry Noisy in ye night about 
ye Wharves,” wrote scandalized Colonel Perkins 
in his diary. “Some fiting or Rangling.’”’ The 
tavern of Fadey Philips, late sergeant of the King’s 
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Orange Rangers, lay not far from the Colonel’s neat 
little home. 


It was amecca for celebrating seamen and citizens, 
and the Sergeant, between his yarns of the American 
War, dispensed large quantities of heady liquor. 
With the Spanish dollars ringing on his bar he was 
ready and willing to wink at a little noise. 


No less worried than the pious Colonel was the 
captain of the “Rover.” That restless giant, having 
brought his prizes safe to port, was fretting to be off 
again; but his seamen, drunk with sudden wealth 
as much as liquor, were in no mood to sail so soon. 


In vain Godfrey reminded them of the articles they 
had signed. They were simple men, accustomed to 
hard work and meagre pay, and a hatful of silver dol- 
lars was wealth untold to most of them. 


The inevitable ‘“‘sea-lawyer’’—that glib bugbear 
of shipmasters—arose to argue that the articles were 
‘up? because they had returned to port with all the 
prizes they could man. And, anyway, why should 
rich men go to sea? 


A life of ease and opulence lay like a beautiful 
mirage before them. (A delusion shared by every 
lucky seaman since sea wars began. Witness that 
merry sailor of Lord Anson’s who, prize-money tied 
in handkerchief, hired a carriage, coachman and 
horses and drove in state from Portsmouth Hard to 
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London, with a second and third carriage trotting 
“astern” bearing his sea-bag and parrot!) 


Big Alex resisted a temptation to sober them 
with the aid of a capstan bar, and gave them up in 
good-humored disgust. He hoisted his colors at the 
tavern again and recruited another crew. 


Men were not wanting. The rich haul of a thirty 
day cruise had dazzled the whole south shore. 
Alexander’s fifty-five men and boys were soon signed 
on. 


Ludovick Harrington, who had spent the previous 
winter onthe Spanish Main, waslieutenant. Ebenezer 
Harrington, another seasoned privateersman, was 
master gunner. And young Henry Godfrey, thirteen- 
year-old nephew of Big Alexander, was one of the 
powder-monkeys. 
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Chapter DE Third 


It was a sultry summer day beside the Spanish Main; 
The sun was high, the shore was nigh, an’ the wind 
was on the wane. 
The Dons grew bold as the ‘‘Rover’’ rolled in the 
trough of an oily sea, 


And steered from Port Cabello sure of easy victory. 


’ N JULY 17TH, 1800, the “Rover” dropped 
down across the bar with the tide and commenced 
her second fateful voyage. Her armament now 
boasted sixteen carriage guns, for Alexander—re- 
calling wryly the long odds in his encounter with the 
Frenchmen—had shipped two more of those puny 
four-pounders. 


The little brig ran down her southing without 
incident, and the fickle goddess of fortune failed to 
make her appearance with the admirable promptitude 
of the first voyage. Godfrey’s old station in the 
trade wind along the Tropic of Cancer proved a 
barren one. 


Hot endless days and empty seas. The crew, 
overcrowded to stifling point in the little fifty-three 
foot brig, were kept busy drilling with great and 
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small arms, or in the endless chores of the ship, set- 
ting up the standing rigging, overhauling running 
gear, mending ‘‘chafing gear’? and—when all else 
failed—making sennit to the creak and hum of the 
spunyarn winch. 


The restless rovers chafed under the monotony. 
To the tedium of the waiting game was added 
anxiety, for the hurricane season was approaching 
fast. 


At last Alexander resolved to run down to the 
Spanish Main, where the three Liverpool privateers 
had raided a few months before him. It was that 
portion of the Main which is now the coast of Vene- 
zuela. 


It had been the target of sea-rovers from the 
earliest times; Drake, Raleigh, Sir Henry Morgan, 
Davis, Dampier and a multitude of others had ravaged 
it through two hundred and fifty clamorous years. 

During the previous winter and spring the Liver- 
pool privateers ‘‘Charles Mary Wentworth,” “Lord 
Spencer” and “Duke of Kent” had waged a merry 
war there, paralysing the coastwise shipping, even 
landing and storming shore batteries. 


One of them, the‘‘Lord Spencer,”’ was still there, 
a battered wreck on a ledge off Cumana. They had 
stirred the authorities on that long-suffering coast 
to measures of defence. 
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Spanish governors from Maracaibo to Paria held 
disciplined troops and seamen in readiness for a 
return of these impudent Jadrones from the cold 
north. 


Into this nest of angry wasps blithely sailed 
Big Alex. Godfrey and the “‘Rover.”” Making a land- 
fall off the high sugar-loaf island of Margarita, God- 
frey bore up westward for Cape Codera, giving the 
flat island of Tortuga and the dangerous Dispirited 
Keys a respectful berth. 


Possibly he cut firewood and filled his water casks 
in Chapesa Bay—‘Jasper Bay” to the privateersmen 
—where his compatriots had found excellent fare 
some months before. 


Passing the roadstead of La Guayra, Big Alex 
took his faithful spyglass into the rigging and stared 
at the fort, batteries and town set like a grey heap 
in the reddish background of the hillside. 


The background was furnished by the stupendous 
mountain of Caracas, which rendered the low point 
of Cape Blanco nearly invisible from seaward. 
Where, puzzled Alexander, was the great sea-borne 
commerce of this rich town? 


Lieutenant Ludovick Harrington with an armed 
boat’s crew discovered the answer. The Spaniards 
were slipping along the coast at night like furtive 


ghosts. 
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It was a game that two could play at. Harring- 
ton seized a coasting sloop and lurked inshore, 
where the “Rover” dared not go with her deeper 
draft. Sloop after sloop was intercepted and 
boarded in the darkness, her cargo of cocoa transfer- 
red to the ‘‘Rover’’, and the game resumed. 


At last feeling that a division of forces might 
multiply the results, Godfrey left the bold Ludovick 
to his ghost-laying and pushed on, hopeful of the 
rich prospect of Puerto Cabello and of Cata Bay, 
where the Dutch vessels from Curassao came to 
trade with the Spaniards for cocoa. 


It was a fateful separation. It left Harrington 
and his ten seamen alone upon the enemy coast; they 
would not see the “Rover” again until they had 
battled their own way back to Liverpool by sheer wit 
and exertion. 


It left Godfrey entering, all unsuspecting, upon 
the fight of his life, with just forty-five men and 
boys, unable to man all his sixteen guns at once. 


On the hot 10th of September, 1800, the ‘‘Rover”’ 
sailed into the Golfo Triste, and found a Spanish 
schooner scurrying ahead, trying to make the safe 
haven of Puerto Cabello. Big Alex. promptly gave 
chase with all the sail he could crack on, at the same 
time whipping his four-pound shot about the Span- 
iard’s ears. 
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The ‘Rover’s’” bottom—that bottom which 
painstaking Ichabod Darrow had “graved with a Good 
Coat of Hott Stuff’’—was foul by this time, but the 
slim brig still sailed like a witch. 


In despair the schooner fled inshore and went 
aground, the crew scuttling away in their boats to 
the shelter of the mangroves. The baffled rovers 
applied flint, steeland tinder to the wreck and resumed 
their course. 


The fat was in the fire. Godfrey’s gunfire had 
drifted down on the breeze to Puerto Cabello, and 
now the smoke of the burning schooner arose like an 
ominous warning pillar. 


At Puerto Cabello, awaiting such a warning, lay 
a Spanish squadron of war. It consisted of a large 
schooner, the “Santa Rita,” armed with 10 six- 
pounder cannon and 2 twelve-pounder carronades; 
also three armed gunboats which, speedily propelled 
by their banks of long oars, were ideal for a board- 
ing attack. 


The “Santa Rita” carried 125 men, one-fifth of 
whom were Spanish soldiers. The gunboats were 
filled with men. Out from Puerto Cabello they came, 
disposing themselves so as to surround the venture- 
some ‘‘Rover.”’ 


Captain Alexander scented the trap at once, and 
stood for the open sea. He was close inshore, the 
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wind was capricious, and there was a small but steady 
lee current which would carry him on shore if be- 
calmed. 

Promptly the Spaniards put out their sweeps— 
long oars pulled by sweating negroes—and gave 
chase, firing on the ‘Rover’ with their bow guns. 

The privateer answered viciously with her two 
quarterdeck cannon. Soon the belly of the ‘‘Rover’s” 
big sails flattened, though the seamen threw water 
on them and whistled superstitiously for wind. 

Then the canvas was flapping idly against the 
masts. The wind had failed. The little brig rolled 
easily on the soft swell of the Dismal Gulf as idle as a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean. 

Big Alex nodded calmly, as if accepting a chal- 
lenge of fate. Beyond the flaunting red-and-yellow 
ensigns of the Spanish craft lay Puerto Cabello, 
where there would be harsh judgment and a fever- 
haunted prison for adventurers from the cold and 
distant north. Many a luckless seaman had rotted 
there in irons, starved, ill-used and hopeless, weicom- 
ing the appearance of the dread yellow fever as a re- 
lease. Godfrey snuffed the hot salt air. It was good. 
A chafing leg-iron in a foul carcel yonder would be 
worse than death by far to a man bred in the keen sea 
wind of Nova Scotia. 

He turned to the eager young powder-monkey 
at his side. ‘“Henry.’’ His voice was low. ‘Here 
is somethingimportantfor you to do. CanI trust you? 
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The boy stared up at his uncle with wondering 
eyes and nodded. 


“Then do ye go to the magazine, boy, and take 
your station passing out powder as usual. But keep 
a lighted match in a sand bucket hard by, d’ye see? 
If ye hear the senors board us and carry the deck, why, 
shove the match into the nearest keg of powder! 
Shut your eyes and shove it in!’’ 

Young Henry Godfrey gaped at the stern face of 
his kinsman. 

“Why, that’d blow her up!” 

*fAye.”” 

‘“‘But—very good, sir! Aye, aye, sir!’ He 
snatched up a smoking match from the tub beside the 
swivel gun and ran below. 

Just what would happen when he thrust the 
fusee into the powder was beyond his thirteen-year- 
old imagination, so he could not worry properly on 
that score. 


What worried him far more was the thought of 
Ebenezer Harrington, the master gunner, catching 
him with a match in the magazine. Ebenezer with 
a combination of righteous anger and a knotted rope- 
end was horribly easy to picture. 


Young Henry sat on a keg, wriggling his shoulder 
blades in painful anticipation and eyeing the betray- 
ing wisp rising from the concealed match. 
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On deck Big Alex was booming commands like 
a battery sounding a twenty gun salute. 


‘All hands! Twice up the ports! Double-shot 
the broadsides wi’ round and grape! Stuff that 
swivel gun wi’ boat spikes and chain! Lively now! 
Bosun, get yard-arm whippings on those boarding 
nets and trice ’em up! Master-at-arms, serve out 
the small arms, and bring me a cutlass! Run the 
sweeps out-board, so we can fend off or row as we 
please! Four musket-men into the tops—and aim 
for cocked hats and epaulets!” 


Up went the ‘‘Rover’s’” red ensign amid the 
cheers of the privateersmen and the wild roll of 
their drum. The Spanish commander experienced 
a sudden chill along his spine. 


The small union jack in the corner of the ‘‘Rover’s” 
ensign was hard to discern; the flag at the privateer’s 
truck appeared to be the red flag of ‘“‘No Quarter’, 
and hoisted to the ruffle of drums it was the accepted 
symbol of an enemy prepared to fight to the death. 


El Senor Capitan did not know that with his 
heavier cannon he could stand off and pound the pri- 
vateer to a mess of blood and splinters. 


The “Rover’’ was firing only the two cannon onher 
quarterdeck, and the weight of metal resting in her 
yawning gun-ports would not be disclosed until the 
main batteries were fired. 
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Godfrey kept the Spaniard guessing, holding his 
stern toward the enemy with the aid of his sweeps, 
his broadsides waiting and silent. 


Accordingly the Spaniard decided upon a board- 
ing attack, where his overwhelming numbers must 
tell the inevitable tale. He planned his dispositions 
skilfully, and shouted them in a high clear Castilian 
voice to the members of his squadron rather than 
trust to the slow tedium of signal flags. 


One of the gunboats was to attack the privateer 
amidships on the larboard side. A second gunboat 
was to board the “Rover” from the larboard bow. 
The powerful “Santa Rita’? was to take advantage 
of this diversion by attacking the starboard side. 


The third gunboat was to hang in the offing, a 
strategic reserve, ready to seize any favorable point 
which might present itself. 

So it fell that the Spanish commander, bawling 
his dispositions in a voice that carried easily in the 
still air, betrayed the plan of action to his enemy. 

It was a fatal mistake to assume that the venture- 
some brig was some ignorant foreign pirate, and 
El Senor Capitan paid for it with his life. Alexander 
Godfrey was a veteran voyager to the Main, familiar 
with the liquid tongue of Spain as a bargain-driving 
_ trader captain had need to be. 

Informed thus of the enemy’s design, the Nova 
Scotian made his own. It was simple, but it meant 
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lightning movement, accurate gunnery, and a favor- 
ing smile from the gods of war. He proposed to 
smash each of his opponents separately before they 
could close with him. 


It was the pet strategy of a fighting English 
sailor whose star was then soaring across the Euro- 
pean sky; five years later Horatio Nelson would 
destroy the combined battle fleets of France and 
Spain with it. 

“T suffered them to advance,’’? wrote Godfrey 
afterward in a simple seamanlike letter to the Naval 
Chronicle, “until they came within fifteen yards.” 


The hot motionless air was clamorous with shrill 
Spanish battle cries and the rattle of musketry. 
On the little quarterdeck of the ‘Rover’? sweating 
gunners worked the two stern cannon busily, pounc- 
ing on the hot guns to swab and reload almost before 
the leaping carriages had recoiled from the breech- 
ings. 

Black powder smoke hung in the calm air, 
eddying in dense lazy clouds about the ships. Keen- 
eyed privateersmen along the bulwarks and in the 
rigging kept up a crackle of fire from muskets and 
pistols. 

Powder-monkeys — nimble fisher lads from 
Western Head and Herring Cove and the wharves 
of faraway Liverpool—scuttled to and from the 
magazine with powder and shot, kept the match tubs 
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filled with glowing fusees, brought slopping buckets 
of water from the scuttle-butt for the thirsty gunners. 
The nearly vertical rays of an equatorial sun blistered 
the naked backs of the waiting seamen at the silent 
broadsides. 


And down in the gloomy cavern of the magazine, 
lit dimly by a single battle-lantern, young Henry 
Godfrey listened for a significant stamp of feet and 
clash of pike and cutlass, ready to thrust his glow- 
ing match into the powder. 
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Chapter DE Fourth 


‘*O captain, captain, what’s to do? The Dons be four 
to one!’’ 
‘*Fight! Fight till dead, and sink our head in 
blood, as sinks the san. 
So long as the Don pays four to one, I reckon the price 
be fair, 
And woe betide the southron wolves who tackle the 


northern bear!’’ 
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DA, IG ALEX KEPT a keen eye on the “‘Santa 
Rita.” Her gunfire had revealed her heavy metal 
and her captain had made no effort to conceal his 
swarm of men. She would be the deciding factor in 
the fight; the gunboats were dangerous only in 
boarding. The big schooner could destroy the 
“Rover” with a single accurate broadside. 

In a momentary lifting of the smoke the red- 
and-saffron ensign of the ‘Santa Rita’? caught 
Godfrey’s eye. It drooped at the schooner’s main 
peak—yet the flag halliards were empty. 

The flag of Spain—emblem of Carlos Rey and 
his mighty sea power—was nailed to the mast! 

With the aid of her many sweeps the ‘Santa 
Rita” approached Godfrey’s starboard quarter, so as 


to avoid the grinning menace of his broadside. The 
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gunboats skimmed toward his larboard side, the 
blades of their leaping oars flashing in the sun. 

The critical moment—the time for Godfrey’s 
surprise manoeuvre—had come. The Spaniards 
were now under full way, close aboard, and unable 
to change position quickly for good or ill. 

“Give way, the larboard sweeps!’ bellowed 
Godfrey above the din. ‘Back water, the star- 
board!’ He had to ignore the dashing menace of 
the crowded gunboats for a minute and swing his ship 
to deal with the powerful schooner first. 


The brawny seamen at the ‘‘Rover’s’”’ sweeps 
bent their tanned backs and tugged until the tough 
ash oars warped under the strain. Success or failure 
of Godfrey’s stratagem depended on these next 
tremendous minutes. 


“Pull, my bullies, pull!” 


It was a stupendous task to spin the inert brig 
around in the space of seconds, but they did it. In- 
fallibly, as the ‘“Rover” came around, her ready star- 
board broadside commanded the length of the 
‘Santa Rita’s’” deck. 


The Spaniard’s bow and bulwarks were black 
with armed men poising for a leap to the ‘‘Rover.” 
Upon her long bowsprit crouched seamen with grap- 
nels and rope, ready to lash their ship to the privateer 
at the very moment of collision. In the starboard 
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battery of the “Rover” seven gunners stood with 
matches smoking in their linstocks, awaiting the 
word to fire. 


The thirteen-year-old boy in the magazine heard 
the approaching uproar faintly, heard his uncle’s 
deep voice—“Stand by to repel boarders!’’—and 
poised his glowing fusee over the nearest open keg. 
His young heart was beating in hard slow thumps 
that threatened to burst his chest. 


El Senor Capitan, seeing the deadliness of the 
trap into which he had been lured, shouted an order 
to change course. He was too late. The giant on 
the privateer’s quarterdeck, with a sweeping gesture 
of his fist, bellowed ‘‘Fire!’’ 


The seven four-pounders of the starboard broad- 
side leaped back against their breechings as they 
belched a storm of large and small shot into the 
schooner. The terrible swivel gun fired a blast of 
nails and chain links more deadly than the shot. 


It was a raking broadside such as gunners see 
in dreams, fired at a distance so short that the leap- 
ing powder flames scorched the very faces of the 
doomed Spanish boarding party. They went down 
in bloody heaps or tumbled headlong from the bulwarks 
into the sea. The sharks reaped a harvest that 
thunderous day in the Dismal Gulf. 
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The stricken negro oarsmen collapsed over their 
splintered sweeps. The “Santa Rita” fell off slowly, 
blindly, like a stunned animal, temporarily out of 
action. Young Henry Godfrey breathed again. 

The sharp commanding voice of Big Alex broke 
the sudden silence. Danger was pressing from the 
other quarter. The remainder of the Spanish squad- 
ron must now be destroyed with a similar coup be- 
fore the ‘‘Santa Rita’’ could resume the fight. 

The rovers cheered and fell to the sweeps again. 
They made another back-breaking pull, those hard- 
bitten muscular fishermen of Liverpool Bay, to bring 
the ready starboard broadside to bear on the approach- 
ing gunboats, while Ebenezer Harrington labored 
frantically to reload the deadly swivel gun. 

As the little brig came around again the gun- 
boats were close aboard, their men standing up and 
brandishing their weapons. The plight of the “Santa 
Rita” was hidden from them by the pall of smoke. 
They were fierce and confident. 

“Broad off the larboard beam,” muttered Har- 
rington, as one perceiving miracles. Another perfect 
target! Once more the gunners poised their lin- 
stocks. 

“Fire !? 

The range was point-blank, the little four-pound- 
ers well served. A searching volley of musketry 
followed, as the rovers dropped their sweeps and 
snatched up muskets and pistols. 
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The gunboats lost way and stopped with a churn- 
ing of tangled oars. The slaughter was terrific, for 
they had only a small gun-deck at bow and stern, 
and the open length of them was a shambles. 

“IT then,” wrote Godfrey in that famous letter, 
“commenced a close action with the schooner which 
lasted three glasses.’? The “Santa Rita” had re- 
covered from her shock and now resorted to her 
superior cannon as she should have done in the first 
place. 

“Close action” meant simply a hammer-and-tongs 
battle, almost muzzle to muzzle, every powder flash 
searing the opponent’s bulwark. It lasted for three 
turns of the half-hour sand glass, an hour and thirty 
minutes of flame and thunder and flying splinters. 

The privateersmen crouched low and served 
their little cannon coolly and well. Alternately they 
loaded roundshot to batter the Spaniard’s bulwark 
and upset his guns, grape shot to sweep his deck, and 
flailing chain-shot—four-pound balls joined with a 
short length of chain—to shatter his sails and rigging. 

The Spanish gunnery was poor from the start,and 
grew steadily worse under the pounding. The gun- 
crews of the “Santa Rita’? were killed, were replaced, 
and were swept away again. Her fire began to 
slacken. 

At this moment Captain Alexander, directing 


operations from his exposed quarterdeck, felt a stir 
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of the acrid smoke. Abruptly the pall of battle was 
swept aside, like a theatre curtain rising upon some 
ghastly tableau. 


Slightly to leeward lay the “Santa Rita,” her 
rigging a tangle of shattered rope, her sails slashed 
and torn and perforated, her deck a welter of blood. 
Away on the larboard quarter were the two shattered 
gunboats, crawling painfully back toward Puerto 
Cabello with their freight of dead and wound- 
ed. The third gunboat, which had not attempted to 
share in this swift and fatal encounter, went inglor- 
iously with them. 


Here, with this return of the capricious wind 
and the withdrawal of the gunboats, was Godfrey’s 
chance to escape. His rigging and canvas, though 
damaged, would take him safely away from the 
enemy coast. 


The “Santa Rita” was crippled and unable to 
pursue, though her deck still swarmed with men and 
her cannon remained in action. But escape was 
far from Godfrey’s mind. The big Nova Scotian’s 
blood was up. 


“Lay the fore yards aback! Lively now, lads! 
Smartly does it!” The sweating and grimy rovers 
cheered wildly and scrambled to the braces. Fight- 
ing Alex Godfrey! He was setting his torn canvas 


to the fickle breeze so as to put his ship “in irons” 
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and send her drifting down, stern foremost, upon the 
Spaniard. Again that deep bellow, hoarse from pro- 
longed breathing of powder fumes. 


‘Pikes and cutlasses! All hands aft, and pre- 
pare to board!” Young Henry Godfrey, down in 
the magazine, caught the words faintly and heard 
the sound of gathering feet on the quarterdeck over- 
head. Swiftly he doused the short stub of his match 
in one of the water buckets outside the magazine 
door, snatched a tomahawk from the rack, and 
scrambled to the deck. 


On the ‘“‘Santa Rita” there were mixed feelings. 
The Spaniards had fought fiercely in spite of their 
losses, and they still outnumbered the crew of the 
spitfire brig. Their captain and navigating officers 
had gone down into the red welter of the deck, but 
the officers commanding the detachment of soldiers 
remained unhurt. 


They were fighting on their own coast, almost 
under the ardent eyes of the governor of Puerto 
Cabello. Help might arrive quickly from Cabello if 
the wind held. Yet the sight of the privateer bearing 
down, stern foremost, upon their splintered quarter 
was an unnerving one. 


The privateer’s quarterdeck was crowded with 
eager seamen, their ready pikes and naked blades 
flashing in the sun. Outstanding amongst them 
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was the huge figure of the Nova Scotian captain, 
one foot planted on a gun carriage, a cutlass grasped 
in his great fist. 

Throughoutthe battle on his exposed quarterdeck 
he had been the target of the Spanish musketeers, 
seeming to bear a charmed life. He appeared to 
them now the mutton-chop-whiskered incarnation 
of some strange northern war god. 


A murmur arose. “Madre de Dios! They 
come! Surrender! Strike the flag!’ They cast 
eager looks aloft; someone sprang hopefully to the 
flag halliards. Then it came to them with a sense 
of doom that the flaunting ensign was nailed to the 
mast. 

This red-and-yellow bunting snapping out in 
the new breeze had ceased to be the emblem of their 
country; it was a sentence of death. These fighting 
Ingleesa would certainly accept it as a signal of de- 
fiance—and in a moment they would be slashing 
along the deck with those terrible cutlasses. A 
quick-witted boy sprang into the main rigging like a 
cat, a knife in his teeth. 

With a dull crash the ‘‘Rover” came down upon 
the schooner. ‘Boarders away!’ Big Alex God- 
frey was first man on the deck of the “Santa Rita’, 
cutlass uplifted to strike. The Spaniards were cry- 
ing something (‘‘Misericordia! Misericordia!’’) in- 


coherent and pleading, pointing aloft. 
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The Nova Scotian cast a swift glance upward, 
suspecting treachery. He perceived the young 
Spaniard slashing madly at the nailed flag. In a 
moment it fluttered and dropped. 

The military captain and his aide, sole survivors 
of the ‘‘Santa Rita’s’”’ officers, threw their swords 
to the deck and folded their arms, bitter and silent, 
as the flag of their country fell into the sea. The 
battle of the Golfo Triste was over. 


Seventy-one prisoners, seventeen of whom were 
wounded, surrendered with the ‘Santa Rita.” 
Fourteen men lay dead about the deck. Forty 
others, killed during the fight, had fallen from the bul- 
warks or been tumbled into the sea to keep the deck 
clear for action. 

The Spaniards had fought with stubborn resolut- 
ion. The “Santa Rita” was aslaughter-house. Her 
consorts, the gunboats, had likewise suffered heavily, 
though the exact toll would never be known. 

Big Alexander’s first concern was for his own 
men. He would have to face the wives and mothers 
of his rovers when he returned to Liverpool Bay. He 
licked his dry lips and passed the back of his great 
hand across them. ‘‘Call the roll,’’ he said. 

The names rolled forth from powder-blackened 
lips. Harrington, Barss, Morton, Smith, Freeman, 
Tupper, Roberts, Godfrey, Dexter—it was like a 


voter’s list of Liverpool Bay. As the last man answer- 
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ed, Godfrey’s heart gave a great leap. Impossible! 
Two hours of blazing hell and every man and boy 
able to answer his name? Impossible—but true. 
Not one of the ‘‘Rover‘s’”’ forty-five men and boys 
had been hurt! 


Cheerily the rovers laid aside their arms and 
commenced vital repairs to the rigging of the two 
ships. The carpenter and sailmaker were busy men. 
Skilful men and boys swarmed aloft like ants, or fell 
to with axe, plane and saw under the orders of the 
carpenter. 


The prisoners marvelled. Men who could build 
ships, sail them or fight them with equal proficiency 
were a new breed on the sea. Before long the 
‘‘Rover’”’ and her prize stood out of the Gulf. 


Seamen were swabbing the deck of the “Santa 
Rita” as they sailed past Puerto Cabello, and the 
scuppers were running red. It must have been a 
melancholy picture for El Senor Gobernador. 


Big Alex soon realised that he could not carry all 
his prisoners to Nova Scotia. Twenty-five hundred 
sea miles, a-swarm with hostile warcraft, lay between 
the “Rover”? and home. The prisoners outnumbered 
their captors, and provisions were scant. 


Four days after the epic fight he released all but 
eight of them “taking an obligation from them not to 
serve against His Majesty until regularly exchanged,” 
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and landing them probably in one of the dense man- 
grove swamps to the westward of Puerto Cabello 
where they could give no information for several days. 

With the prisoners off his hands he made one 
final raid in the Caribbean, which yielded nothing 
more valuable than some blankets and a few bolts 
of that coarse linen which is called Osnaburg, taken 
out of a sloop bound to Curassao. 

The goddess of fortune, having blessed the second 
cruise of the ‘‘Rover’’ with her smile, had withdrawn 
her face once more. Alexander swung his ships to 
the north and headed for home. 
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Chapter De Fifth 


O, the streets are filled wi’ laughter an’ the tavern 


rings wi’ song, 
The seamen kiss the serving miss that brings the 


beer along; 
The beggar-man’s plate wi’ pieces-of-eight is filled in 


a silver rain, 
An’ the parson sings a chanty, for the ‘‘ Rover's’ 


home again! 


7 THE GREY LIGHT of dawn on Thursday, 
October 16th, 1800, the boom of a signal cannon 
aroused the'sleeping town of Liverpool. In a few 
minutes the townsfolk were hurrying along the street 
toward Fort Morris. 

The word was passed swiftly. A brig and a 
schooner were at anchor in Ballast Cove. Friend or 
foe? Liverpool had been attacked more than once 
in the past by venturesome hostile warcraft. Colonel 
Simeon Perkins, hustling fortward, wondered how 
long it would take to muster his militia. Wives and 
sweethearts hoped that it might be their Jack Tars. 
home again. 

From the rampart of the little battery their eyes 
could set their curiosity at rest. ‘‘ ‘Tis the ‘Rover’! 
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The ‘Rover’ and a prize!’ The women of the 
Rovers wept happily. The townsmen cheered. 


Then, the light improving, an old privateersman 
said ominously, ‘“‘They’ve had to fight for her! See 
the patches in the sails! Look! Look at the white 
wood showing! See where the round shot ha’ splin- 
tered both of ’em! There’s been bloody work yonder, 
an’ ye may lay to that!” 


A silence fell. They watched the “Rover” and 
“Santa Rita” warping in over the bar, heard the crew 
cheering as they dropped anchor. There was a mad 
rush to meet the first boat that came off to the wharf. 


The privateersmen told their tale with cheerful grins. 
Joy spread through the town. The flagstaffs of the 
ale-houses became suddenly gay with bunting. Old 
seamen and boys put off in skiffs to examine the ships 
for themselves, to finger the gaping shot holes, to 
gape at the prisoners, to compare the guns of the two 
ships. 


Colonel Simeon Perkins, wondering what profit 
his one-thirty-second share in the “Rover” would 
bring, hurried home to get out his now famous diary, 
his ink-horn, sandbox and quill. 


“Thursday, Oct. 16, 1800,” he wrote in script 
that stands out boldly on the yellow paper to this day. 
“Early this morning the Brig Rover, Alexander God- 
frey commander, arrived with an Armed Spanish 
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Schooner of ten Six Pounders and two Twelve Pound 
Carronades, which after a seveer engagement the 
Rover took, about ye 12th of September last, on ye 
Spanish Main. Ye Schooner and two Gun Boats 
came out on purpose to take the Rover, but by good 
Providence the Schooner was Captured and the Gun 
Boats beaten off. Capt. Godfrey says he thinks 
there was more than one hundred killed and wounded 
in ye Schooner & Boats, while the Rover had not a 
man hurt, not even with a splinter, as I can learn. 
We must esteem it a Wonderful Interposition of 
Divine Providence. O! That men would praise the 
Lord for his Goodness, and for his wonderful works 
to the Children of Men.” 

The children of one hundred dead and wounded 
Spaniards do not appear to have figured in the worthy 
Colonel’s observation. 

Big Alex Godfrey was far from jubilant. 
‘‘Where,” he asked anxiously, ‘are Ludovick Har- 
rington and his ten men? We left them on the 
Spanish Main chasing a schooner inshore. They 
didn’t turn up at the rendezvous afterward, though I 
waited overtime for them.” 

Nobody knew the answer, but the old seamen 
could guess. And Spanish jails were notorious. 
For five days Alexander paced fretfully back and 
forth between the wharf and Fort Point, while his sea- 
men transferred 72 tons of captured cocoa from the 


“Rover’s’” hold to Simeon Perkins’ store shed. 
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Then a white pennant fluttering from the 
flagstaff of Fort Morris announced the arrival of a 
schooner. It was the Spanish vessel ‘‘Nostra Senora 
del Carmen,” in charge of Ludovick Harrington and 
his ten rovers. They had missed the great fight in 
the Dismal Gulf but they had a tale to tell. 


Shortly after parting company with Godfrey they 
had captured the ‘‘Nostra Senora,” bound to Puerto 
Cabello with salt and what Colonel Perkins describes 
as “‘Slabbs made of the Coconut Tree designed 
for Slats to Shingle upon.” For various reasons they 
arrived late at the rendezvous, and of course found 
no sign of the ‘‘Rover.”’ 


Harrington was in a quandary. He had only his 
ten men, possessing the arms with which they had 
boarded the Spaniard, and practically no provisions. 
He was on a hostile coast twenty-five hundred long 
miles from home. 


There were, of course, British ports in the 
Caribbean—but Harrington had no papers of any 
kind, and the ‘‘Rover’s” letter-of-marque was in 
Godfrey’s sea chest far away. 

Without some such bona fide he dared not 
venture into port. There was, in fact, a strong 
possibility of being hanged summarily for a pirate 
whether his captor be British, French, Dutch or 
Spanish. 
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Lieutenant Harrington decided to try for Nova 
Scotia. Passing safely across the Caribbean and 
through the Leeward Isles, (though they swarmed 
with the warships of four nations) he bore up for 
Cape Hatteras, where he might get the benefit of the 
west and south-westerly winds blowing off the coast 
at that season. 


Ludovick struck contrary winds, however, and 
being blown almost to the Delaware Capes soon 
found his scanty store of provisions exhausted. 


Then, when the storm-beaten and starving rovers 
were well-nigh hopeless, along came a Yankee 
merchantman from whom Harrington cajoled a few 
supplies. 


With these he managed to run up along the 
American coast to Martha’s Vineyard, off New 
Bedford, where hunger compelled risky measures. 
Painfully aware of his lack of documents, Ludovick 
put into Holmes’ Hole and sold some of his salt 
cargo to raise money for provisions. 


Promptly there was trouble with the American 
customs authorities, and a lot of unwelcome atten- 
tion was drawn to the little schooner. Trouble was 
brewing in those days between Britain and the 
United States, a business of embargoes and search- 


ings and bickering incidents which were to culminate 
in the War of 1812. 
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Let these officious customs men suspect for a 
minute that their visitors were British privateersmen 
with a captured vessel, and there would be an end of 
their adventurous cruise. 


Harrington argued and bribed and blarneyed, 
well aware that Nova Scotia was only a short run to 
the northward. It cost him $200.00 of his newly 
raised funds to “grease the ways,’ and at last, 
triumphant over all difficulties, he slipped across the 
grey Bay of Fundy and bore up for Liverpool Bay. 

The courage and resource of Nova Scotia sea- 
men were never better demonstrated than by 
Ludovick Harrington and his ten adventurers. 


f 
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Chapter DE Sixth 


‘‘There’s too much blood in the crimson jack, an’ 
little enough o’ gold, 
‘* Tf ye be men,’’ said Captain Ben, “‘ Ye do not need 
be told. 
‘*Now, I agree that piracy be robbery in the dark: 
—But where’ll ye get the same reward? In a hide- 


bound letter-o’-mark?’’ 


(OY HE “SANTA RITA” and “Nostra Senora 
del Carmen” were sold at auction in Liverpool in Nov- 
ember, 1800. The purchaser was Alexander God- 
frey; he paid £800 for the ‘“‘Rita” and £238 for the 
“Senora,” sailed them to Halifax and sold them at a 
neat profit. 

The shareholders of the ‘Rover’ decided to 
send her out on another cruise as soon as she could 
refit. Big Alex Godfrey, however, gave up the com- 
mand. The dread smallpox had broken out in 
Liverpool Bay and was soon raging in the settlements. 


Men, women and children were voluntarily under- 
going the strange and crude business of inoculation 
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| lately evolved by the English doctor Jenner, and 
Alexander stayed ashore to see his household 
through it. 

An invisible something departed as Alexander 
stepped away from the side of the little brig with his 
sextant under one arm, his faithful spyglass under 
another, and a seaman trundling his sea-chest on a 
wheelbarrow ahead. 

It was the luck of the ‘‘Rover’’—and it never came 
back. 

Young Captain Joseph Barss took the ‘‘Rover’’ 
over the bar on January 26th, 1801, and made sail for 
the Spanish Main. Barss was both skilful and dar- 
ing, and he was already a seasoned sea-fighter, but his 
star—that star which was to make him the outstand- 
ing British privateersman of the War of 1812—had 
not yet risen in the sky. 

He took a Spanish schooner in the Mona Passage 
and “cut out” two American vessels discharging 
contraband in Porto Rico, but one was empty and the 
others were small fry. 

He turned south and wore his sails thin with 
fruitless beating upanddowntheCaribbean. Wearied 
with the heat and monotony, eight of his rovers 
deserted, preferring the lotus life of the islands. 

Lieutenant Harrington his most seasoned officer 
fell sick. Sodid Prize-captain Harlow. The ‘‘Rover”’ 
came home, anchoring off Fort Morris on May 8th, 


1801. 
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Captain Barss sent his chest ashore and followed 
it, vowing he never would go again. The privateering 
game, he declared, was done. The pool had been 
fished out. 


It was Alexander Godfrey who took the ‘‘Rover’’ 
out again on the seventh of June, 1801, with 47 men 
and boys. It was a bleak raw Sunday, with frost 
and ice about the town, an unusual condition for the 
pleasant month of June. 


The omen was bad, and the frost seemed to 
blight Godfrey’s run of luck. The Caribbean yielded 
nothing. Rumors of peace were in the air, and 
enemy merchants were withholding their voyages 
until the impending end of hostilities. 

After three months Alexander came home empty- 
handed and reported that Joe Barss had been right. 
The pool had been fished out. 

The gallant little “Rover” was stripped and sold. 
Her guns went to Captain Snow Parker and Colonel 
Simeon Perkins for the trifle of £3-18-9d apiece. 

The powder from her magazine—that dark and awe- 
some hole where young Henry Godfrey had waited 
with his match just a year before—was sold at 2-6d 
per keg. 

The brig herself was purchased from the share- 
holders by Snow Parker for £700 and put in the fish 
and lumber trade with the West Indies under Captain 
Joseph Freeman. 
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Peace had been declared in October and—since 
news travelled slowly in the good old days—Liverpool 
celebrated it on December 10th, 1801. Bunting 
fluttered bravely in the winter wind on every pole 
and flagstaff in the town. A battery of six-pounders 
was set up on Captain Parker’s wharf and a twenty- 
one gun salute fired, to the pretty alarm of fluttering 
young ladies and the huge delight of a crowd of 
small boys. 


The guns were served by expert privateersmen 
under the eager direction of one Captain Ben Collins, 
the strange swashbuckler who was destined to com- 
mand the little ‘‘Rover’’ on her last amazing cruise, 
and the salute was ‘“‘Very well Performed & no 
accident happened” according to the diary of Colonel 
Perkins. 


That night Fadey Philips’ famous tavern was warm 
with roaring log fires and bright with many candles, 
as thirty-three gentlemen of the town sat down to 
dine in celebration. 

Grim war was dead, privateering forgotten, and 
hopeful dreams of commerce soared with the wine as 
they toasted the King, the Queen, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and drank a bumper to ‘The Prosperity 
of the Town.”’ 

One face was missing in that gathering of 
captains, merchants and squires. One hundred miles 
away in a Halifax hostelry sat Big Alex Godfrey, 
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staring gloomily into the red coals of the fire. For 
Ludovick Harrington was dead—struck overboard by 
the main boom of a trading schooner in the Bay of 
Fundy. 

A shipmaster of Annapolis had mentioned it in 
idle conversation, not knowing the identity of his 
listener, unaware that his words were like a blow in 
the big stranger’s face. 


It seemed a cruel irony of fate that the brave 
Lieutenant of the “Rover” should escape a hundred 
wartime perils only to perish on a peaceful voyage 
along the shore of his native province. 


Simeon Perkins, recording the event later, called 
it ‘‘Mellanchola News,” but it was more than that 
to Godfrey. Death seemed to stalk him in the gentle 
garb of peace. 

First it had struck down his only child, on that 
peaceful Christmastide of ’98. Now, his steadfast 
comrade-in-arms, his friend, just three years afterward. 
Who next, when another three years had rolled by? 
He did not know that it would be himself. 

The return of peace had seen the ‘Rover’ 
transformed into a prosaic trader, sailing between 
Liverpool and the West Indies. It seemed as though 
the colorful part of her career was past. 

There was no romance in freighting alewives, 
codfish and lumber to the ports that had respected 


her for her sharp teeth in other days. 
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There were no cheers or bunting when she 
returned to Liverpool Bay with her cargoes of salt, 
rum, sugar and molasses. 


Fate, however, had a last mad cruise in store for 
the little brig. She was to leave Liverpool as a priva- 
teer, turn pirate, and run amok in the Atlantic for 
three merry months, to the indignation of peaceful 
shipmasters and the despair of her owners; one last 
fling before the obscure waters of history closed over 
her head. 


It was on a quiet day in June, 1803, that Thomas 
Burnaby arrived in Liverpool from Halifax with the 
news that peace was at an end. War had been de- 
clared against France and Holland. 


The ‘Rover’ lay at her wharf, discharging a 
cargo of rum and sundries from St. Vincent, in the 
Windward Isles. Her old shareholders were not slow 
to approach Joseph Freeman to purchase shares 
once more and fit the little brig out again for privateer- 
ing. 

This was accomplished after some shrewd 
bargaining with Captain Joe, and once more the 
wicked little guns—eighteen of them this time—were 
swung out of the store lofts and shipped aboard the 
‘‘Rover’’. 


The important question of a captain arose. Big 
Alex Godfrey was not available; he had just finished 
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building a new brig and sailed her to Halifax, taking. 
along as passengers under guard some sad-eyed 
French prisoners. 

The owners turned to Captain Joe Freeman, him- 
self a seasoned privateersman and a successful one; 
but the tender passion had come to Joseph while the 
“Rover” was fitting for sea, and the wedding day had 
been set for Sunday, August 14th—when the “‘Rover”’ 
was supposed to sail. 

What man worthy of the name would so desert so 
charming a bride as Miss Experience Parker on the 
wedding eve to go a-roving the Lord knew where? 
In despair the owners looked further, and their choice 
was unfortunate. 

The firebrand Captain Ben Collins was eager 
to command the famous ‘‘Rover.’? The thunder of 
cannon was music to his ears—and he had not heard 
it since he directed the six-pounder salute at the 
peace celebration two years before. 
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Chapter DE Seventh 


He slipped away to the Carolines wi’ two score knaves 
an’ fools, 
His fear o’ the Lord went overboard along o° the 
book o’ rules. 
If a neutral hold revealed no gold he sent her into 
port, 
And blood? His owners sweated it—in the Ad- 


miralty court! 
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HERE WAS TROUBLE from the start. 
The crew was composed of a strange mixture of 
adventurers, greenhorns, loafers and absconding 
debtors. 


A shrewd ‘“‘sea-lawyer’” went aboard with a jug 
of rum and persuaded them to appoint him their agent, 
so that the owners might not cheat them, and so— 
incidentally—that he might swindle both. 

There were one or two idealists. One was 
Stephen Snow, a steady-going shipmaster who sold 
his brig and enlisted with Collins almost at the last 
minute, to the great surprise of his friends. 

Another, Zebulon Perkins, having a gloomy pre- 
monition as the ‘‘Rover’? weighed anchor, sent a 


farewell note ashore to Simeon in which he be- 
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queathed his black slave boy to the pious Colonel 
“in case I do not return.” 

On the evening of Thursday, August 18th, 1803, 
the ‘‘Rover”’ put out to sea with a crew of 36 men and 
boys. Seventeen days later she was off the Florida 
coast, a delightful section of the American shore but 
an odd station for a privateer cruising against the 
French and Dutch. 

On the fourth of September, Collins ran down 
the Spanish brig ‘‘Lanzarote,’’ laden with 200 great 
puncheons of molasses from Havana. Her captain 
protested. There was no war, he declared, between 
Spain and Great Britain. Captain Ben Collins turned 
a deaf ear and ordered her to Liverpool with a prize 
crew under Stephen Snow. 

The Spanish captain, one Jose Gandrello, shrugged 
his shoulders with deceptive resignation. He was a 
purposeful gentleman whose brain and tongue could 
move on occasion as smoothly as the molasses in the 
hold; skilled in the sharp practice of the sea, speak- 
ing English perfectly, he was to prove more than a 
match for the owners of the “Rover.” 

Captain Ben Collins must have known that 
trouble would follow the seizure of a neutral vessel, 
but he had already overstepped the bounds of lawful 
privateering. 

On August 28th he had overhauled a vessel 
bound from Cape Francis to Salem in ballast. She 
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was an American ship, and if she had been trading 
with the enemy there was nothing aboard to prove it. 


Collins seized her, put Captain Stephen Rice 
aboard with a prize crew, and despatched her to 
Liverpool. This was nothing less than piracy, and 
Captain Ben knew it, if his crew of scamps and school- 
boys did not. 


Then, as if this was not enough, he had stopped 
another American vessel bound to Plymouth in New 
England, removed $1100 from the captain’s chest, and 
allowed her to proceed. 


A portion of this sum he sent to Liverpool by 
Captain Snow, prizemaster of the Spanish brig 
‘“Lanzarote,’”’ explaining in a letter to his owners that 
it was “taken from a Frenchman.” The rest hekept, 
together with 2600 Spanish dollars taken from the 
“Lanzarote,” of which his owners would become 
painfully aware later on. 


He continued his mad career, haunting the coast 
of Georgia and Carolina, where such famous buccaneers 
as Blackbeard, Hornigold, Stede Bonnet and Israel 
Hands had played havoc in times past. 

On October 10th he took an American brig bound 
north from Savannah with a cargo of coffee and sun- 
dries, and sent her off for Liverpool with David Barss 
as prize-master. 


His other depredations are lost in the concealing 


mists of history. 
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Meanwhile the ‘Lanzarote’? had arrived at 
Liverpool. Her captain lost no time in going to 
Halifax, enlisting the services of a sharp lawyer, and 
pleading his case before the Vice-Admiralty Court. 


Inafew days he returned to Liverpool armed with 
the monition of that august body, which ordered the 
owners of the “‘Rover” to return to the lawful master 
not only the brig, but also a certain sum of money re- 
moved from her by the “Rover.” 


“This money,’ wrote indignant old Colonel 
Perkins, “I had never heard of before.’ The 
Colonel’s lawyer, no less a legal authority than the 
Honourable Mr. Uniacke, Attorney-General of the 
Province of Nova Scotia, advised him to pay up and 
count himself lucky to get off so lightly. 


Captain Jose Gandrello, waving the court monition 
like a club over their heads, declared the sum was 
$3870. He also required compensation for a topsail, 
an awning, and certain articles of lesser value, which 
he swore blandly had been taken at the same time. 


The owners of the ‘Rover’ looked at the monition, 
swallowed hard, and paid. Captain Gandrello hoisted 
his colors and sailed away on Guy Fawkes Day, 
1803. 


He had bested the worried shareholders to the 
merry tune of 1229 Spanish dollars, as they dis- 
covered two days later when the “‘Rover’’ came into 
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the river. ‘The Whole Cruize,’’ lamented Colonel 
Perkins, “has seemed to be attended with Mis- 
fortune.”’ 

What dismayed the Colonel and other owners of 
the ‘Rover’? was the fact that at least two other 
illegally captured vessels were on their way to Liver- 
pool. 

Through the friendly offices of Mr. Uniacke 
they had weathered the incident of the Spanish brig 
at the trifling cost of $1229, but far worse was in the 
offing. 

The Vice-Admiralty Court could not wink at 
a second and third offence. Already they had a letter 
from one Captain Rider of Plymouth, demanding re- 
turn of the $1100 taken from his ship. 

As it chanced, however, their further fears were 
groundless. The two other prizes never reached 
Liverpool. 

The brig in charge of prizemaster David Barss, 
putting into Vineyard Haven under stress of weather, 
was promptly seized by the American authorities and 
turned over to her rightful crew. 

Poor David Barss found himself in jail, breathing 
bitter malediction on his mad commander and reflect- 
ing on the melancholy fate of one Captain Kidd, who 
had been hanged at Execution Dock a hundred years 
before. Captain Kidd, it seemed, had overstepped the 


bounds of a letter-of-marque. 
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What happened to the other prize, in charge of 
Prizemaster Stephen Rice, remains a mystery. Per- 
hapsshefounderedina storm. It maybethatStephen 
hoisted the Jolly Rogerand sailed away to the obscure 
ends of the earthon piracy bent. Certainly she never 
arrived in Liverpool Bay. 
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Chapter Be Eighth 


The ‘‘Rover’s’’ lost an’ gone, my lads, these hundred 
years an’ more, 
Among the bones in Davy Jones, or rottin’ on the 
shore. 
But when the lights are lit 0’ nights, she puts to sea 
again— 
The Carib fisher sees her ghost along the Spanish 
Main! 


LF O ENDED THE LAST CRUISE of the gal- 
lant “Rover.”” Under stout Alex Godfrey she had 
earned fame and fortune. Under young Joe Barss 
neither one nor the other. Under mad Ben Collins 
something approaching infamy. 

On April 2nd, 1804, the slim little brig was sold 
to one Captain Wilkie, who paid £725 for her and 
sailed her away to Halifax and obscurity. 

With her went the star of Alexander Godfrey. 
Perhaps as she dropped over the bar he felt a tug 
at his breast, for she had been a part of him. The 
slim brig had brought him riches and honor. 

The august Naval Chronicle of London had told 
the story of his great fight in words that glowed 
strangely in those solemn pages. The naval service 
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of His Majesty had offered him a commission and 
a frigate—a share and a ship in Nelson’s navy— 
both of which he had declined. 


His prize money had enabled him to live at home 
in idyllic comfort with his faithful Phoebe, venturing 
forth on occasional coasting voyages when the sea- 
call was insistent, and building a vessel or two on 
Shipyard Point, just beyond his house in Liverpool. 


Now, with the “Rover” went his peace of mind. 
Something called him back to the Caribbean where 
he had suffered and won so much. He went, think- 
ing perhaps it was the whisper of the trade wind 
in the sapodilla trees, not recognising the cold voice 
of death. 

In September, 1804, he sailed from Halifax in 
command of the Liverpool-built brig ‘‘Trusty’’, 
bound for Jamaica. By the irony of fate the 
“Trusty” formed part of a convoy. 


Buddling down the warm seas under protection 
of a fussy naval gun-brig was strange to the lone 
wolf who had taken the “Santa Rita” under the guns 
of Puerto Cabello. 


The “Trusty” had bowled down the Windward 
Passage and sailed around the eastern point of 
Jamaica when she was boarded by an enemy more 
stealthy than the buccaneers, more deadly than the 
guns of France and Spain. 
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Yellow Jack—the fatal malarial fever of the West 
Indies—struck down Captain Godfrey and the ship’s 
boy, proving in a perfect illustration that neither the 
high nor the low were immune. 


_ Theboy, young John Little, of Liverpool, succumbed 
quickly and was given the prompt burial necessary 
in the tropics. — 


Big Alexander, lying in his hammock under the 
quarterdeck awning, watched the small form, muffled 
in a spare topgallantsail and weighted with shot, slide 
dully into the blue Caribbean. 


He shuddered, as though the ague had penetrated 
to the very marrow of his great body. Turning to 
the mate he said quietly, “I am going to die. Bear 
up for Port Royal. I want to be buried ashore.” 


The mate obeyed eagerly, thinking that the Port 
Royal naval hospital might yet save the stricken giant; 
but as the “Trusty” opened the spacious harbor of 
what is now Kingston, Jamaica, the gallant life left 
Alexander’s body. 


He was dead when the brig ran past the low 
bushy point of the Palisadoes. His seamen buried 
him as he had wished. History does not say whether 
the burial had benefit of clergy or not; it is certain 
that Big Alexander could have wished no better re- 
quiem than the sorrow of those faithful tars. 


[89 ] 


‘A Very Great Loss to the Place,” wrote old 
Simeon Perkins, when the ‘‘Trusty’? brought home 
the mournful news, ‘“‘as he was a Stirring Capable 
Man.” 


[ 90 } 


Be Farewell Salute 


Ci N EPITAPH for gallant Godfrey of the 
‘Rover’? might be culled from his own manly letter 
to the Naval Chronicle, in which, speaking of his 
officers and men, he said they ‘‘Behaved with that 
courage and spirit which British seamen always shew 


when fighting the enemies of their country.” 


As it chanced, fate granted him neither epitaph 
nor tombstone; when the simple cross erected by his 
seamen had mouldered away the grave was lost. 

Within the grey walls of old Fort Charles, look- 
ing southward from Kingston to the dancing Caribbean 
is a simple tablet reading thus:— 

“IN THIS PLACE DWELT HORATIO NELSON. 
YE WHO TREAD HIS FOOTSTEPS REMEMBER 
HIS GLORY.” 

Not far from that tablet—perhaps within a 
stone’s throw—lies the forgotten grave of Alexander 


Godfrey. Forgotten? a 


To those who tread his footsteps in the peaceful 
streets of Herring Cove and Liverpool, the saga of 
the ‘Rover’? will always recall the glory of this man 
who, though a simple Nova Scotia trader captain, 
was not less a hero than the victor of Trafalgar. 
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